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merous Subscribers, ALL the numbers of the TATLER 
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‘THE RIGHTS OF MORALITY;’ OR, TRUE NATIONAL 
POLITICS MADE EASY.* 
We can heartily recommend to the public the little work from the 
pen of our correspondent Junius Repivivus, which has furnished 
us with the following passages. It is cheap and small, but contains 
a great deal of matter, in every sense of the word, upon a variety 
of the most interesting public subjects, all in good straight-forward 
style, and such as a man of spirit, who has seen and thought much, 
might be expected to pour forth among his friends, when his heart 
was full. We know of no book, just at this moment, better quali- 
fied to occupy one of a man’s Sunday pockets, when he walks 
forth, and wishes the goods of this fair world better understood 
and partaken. The volume is really a little manual for thought 
and public spirit, and we would have all onr readers, who can 
afford to purchase it, agree with us. We do not go along with the 
writer in every one of his opinions; but in saying this, it will be 
judged in how many we do: and in all he is worth attending to; 
which is the utmost consideration that any author can look for. 
We particularly like what he says about education, the influence of 
mothers, the revenue-laws, the different measure of justice meted 
out to rich and poor, &c. He is sometimes a hasty thinker, and 
then he condescends to be a superficial and wilful reasoner, who 
confuses some right principles with imperfect arguments ; but not 
seldoin he is a deep thinker, and then he reasons as becomes him, 
We would say that he was superficial from irritability of tempera- 
ment, and deep from experience afid sympathy. 
a traveller to no purpose. He has probably corrected himself a 
good deal as he went, earning a right to inform and correct his 
fellow-creatures; and in this career he will most likely continue to 


the last, travelling, if not through other lands, through the rounds of | 


humanity. 
and what we wish for ourselves, if we ure not of an exclusive order, 
1s gencrally the best we can desire for others. 


INFLUENCE OF MATERNAL CHARACTER. 

‘The physical conformation of a child is modelled, previous to 
birth, according to the type of the mother; and the greater or less 
capacity for mental advancement depends on that conformation. 
It may be doubted whether the foetus is not susceptible of impres- 
sions previous to birth. ‘The monsters which are sometimes born 
seem to indicate it. 
young, grows up unfit for a mast; and the mental operations of a 
mother, may by some unknown process, stamp a peculiar character 
on the animal formation of her unborn infant, which more or less 
predisposes it to mental training. If this be so, it is clearly desira- 
ble, that the mind of the mother should not be mischievously ope- 
rated on during the period of gestation. But however this may be, 
there can be no doubt that education commences at the moment of 
birth, and most children being reared by their own mothers, the 
probability is, that they will resemble them as much in mind as in 
body, werely upon the priaciple of imitation, which seems to per- 
vade all nature; as the feathers of birds and the furs of animals 
take the colours of the objects which surround them ; as the bear, 
the fox, the wolf, the hare, the partridge, and the black-bird, and 
iatiy others become white when removed to the polar snows. The 


* The Rights of Morality; or an Essay on the Present State of 
Svwiety, Moral, Political, and Physical, in England: With the best 
Jeans of Providing for the Poor, and those Classes of Operatives who 
may be suddenty thrvwn out of their regular Employments, by the Insti- 
tution of New inventions. By Junius Redivivus. ? 
Productive Classes of the Community. 1B... pp 141, 


He has not been | 


We hope he may, for we desire no better for ourselves ; | 


A fir-tree, which is artificially crooked, while | 


Address:d te the | 


first three or four years of the life of the child are passed around 
the knees of the mother, and from her the original impressions are 
received which constitute character, and which, be they good or 
bad, are rarely afterwards removed, and never, except by the pres- 
sure of very strong counteracting circumstances. In most cases, 
the character produced, is insipidity ; in many, strong and over- 
powering selfishness; in many others, absolute crime ; and in a few 
—alas! how very few—the majority of the attributes which com- 
pose the happiness of the human species, are combined, Read the 
life of that pattern of all but perfection, the noble-minded Madame 
Roland. Her mother was a strong-minded, yet gentle and affec- 
tionate woman; wise, though not learned, and she was the type on 
which the daughter was formed. Had the mother of Napoleon 
Buonaparte been such as the mother of Madame Roland, he would 
have become the Washington of Europe. His great and almost 
super-human genius, exerted in a righteous cause, would have made 
him the beneficent dictator of his species. All mankind would have 
honoured him, and he might have lived till this moment, firmly 
seated on the proudest of all thrones,—the united affections of the 
whole human race, whose benefactor he would have been. But his 
early training wag narrow; the feeling of petty feudal pomp beset 
him; selfish ambition was engendered; and he debased his noble 
powers to tread in the dirty track of conquerors and despots. His 
fate has been proportioned to his crime ; his power, and almost his 
memory, has passed away; while his mortal remnants, which might 
have rested in a mausoleum of many nations, are carelessly thrown 
aside upon a barren rock of the Atlantic ocean.’ 


REVENUE LAWS. 

‘The indirect taxes of England are most abhorrent and mis- 
chievous. Fifty times their amount might be paid directly, and the 
people might still be gainers, even in a pecuniary point of view, 
But how infinitely greater would be their gain, in their estrangement 

from their present demoralization, Look at the barbarous, the 
| stupid enactments of the revenue code of laws, only to be matched 
| by those made for the preservation of gawe. Laws which are 
utterly disgraceful to enlightened England, and fitted only for the 
meridian of Turkey or of Spain, Laws calculated only to perpe- 
| tuate the race of vindictive smugglers and poachers, whose feelings 
and actions are only tolerated, because they are set forth on the 
foil of blockade-men and game-keepers, who, iu addition to an equal 
ferocity, add the baser nature of hireling informers. Drunkenness, 
| perjury, robbery, murder, and every species of crime is the conse- 
quence of this system. Vile and depraved as are the subordinate, 
ivnorant actors in the wretched scenes transacted, they still have 
the plea of poverty and ignorance for their excuse; but what can 
be said of the cold-blooded, callous-hearted calculators, calling 
themselves gentlemen and legislators, men of education and refine- 
ment, who wantonly and knowingly, for the sake of filthy lucre, thus 
connive at the degradation and destruction of their species? The 
thick vision of the present distorted time cannot be effectually con- 
centrated upon them, and their communion in infamy destroys their 
sense of shame, but the cry of an injured nation shall go forth 
against them, the anathema of reason and justice shall be pro- 
nounced upon them, and the pen of the historian shall inflict ample 
vengeance on their avhorrent and most ruffian-like baseness, 
Hare and Burke murdered the bodies of a few wretched individuals 
in order to save themscives from starvation by their sale, and their 
unseared consciences inflicted on them an earthly bell. But the 
gentlemanly, the refined, the powerful, the wealthy, the christian, 
and the titled, joined together by an unholy bond called government, 
have judiciously murdered by hundreds, the wretches, whom their 
cold-blooded tyranny had first driven to poverty,—murdered them 
in base, malignant revenge, and glorified themselves in their most 
unhallowed deeds, unconscience-stricken, as if the destruction of 
human life were a praiseworthy action. The curses of the poor and 
of the fatherless, and of the widow, are upon them ; and education 
alone, that education they have taken so much pains to prevent, that 
education alone will be the means of preventing their blood from 
being poured forth like water, when the injured beings they have 
so long trampled on, shall burst from the bonds which bind them. 

‘ To think on the base physical injury inflicted, makes the blood 
of a freeman boil. The virtual privation of the light of day. The 
virtual privation of the means of cleansing the person and clothing. 
The virtual privation of artificial light. The virtual privation of the food 
and luxuries which are superfluities in other countries. The virtual 
privation of sale for the productions of art. And last, and most 
abhorrent of all, the virtual privation of knowledge gaived by read- 
ing. Light, air, cleanliness, food, cnd knowledge are most essential 

things to humapv existence. Whoever attempts to lessen their 
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supply is a vampire to his species. Annually are thrown away 
whole streams of the light wines of France. We might drink them, 
but there interferes—the duty. We might reduce the price of corn 
to one half by importations from America, but there interferes—the 
duty. We might have abundance of light by night and day, but 
there interferes—the duty. We might be cleanly, even to prolixity, 
but there interferes—the duty. And we might be the most intelli- 
gent people in the whole world, but the accursed, blighting duty 
again interferes, to check the civilization to which every citizen 
would otherwise aspire. The sale of gin is encouraged, and the sale 
of knowledge is half prohibited. A philosopher could scarcely 
require any other commentary on a government. Londonderries, 
Eldons, Wynfords, and Wharncliffes are, after that, superfluous as 
examples. 

* The first thing that is done after laying out a new town in the 
United States, is to cut a road to it, and establish a newspaper.’— 


. 66. 

‘In England, the system of appointment by hereditary authorities, 
whether directly, or through the agency of bribery, renders the 
whole code of laws only an instrument of oppression towards the 
poor, and a dead letter towards the powerful, the rich, and the 
energetic; unless, when they want to use it as an instrument for 
crushing the helpless. The old trite saying, that “ the law is open 
to the rich aad poor,” like the Londun tavern, speaks volumes in 
this matter. This fact has done more towards the demoralization 
of the very poor than a!most any other; and has at last caused the 
majority of them to entertain the opinion that legal punishment is 
more a misfortune than a disgrace; and has created, even amongst 
those who can better distinguish between right and wrong, a dispo- 
sition to side with the criminal rather than with the law, and to 
rejoice when he escapes its clutches ; seeing, as they do, that there 
is one measure of justice meted out to the rich, and another to the 
poor. Uneducated people mostly reason boldly, without circumlo- 
cution, and all the sophistry-in the world will not persuade them 
out of their homely proverb, “ that what is good for the parson is 
good for the parish.” When they see the scions of aristocracy 
drink, lie, swear, break the Sabbath, &c., and still frequent “ good 
society,” they cannot be made to believe that such things are 
really bad. The poor man hears of a lord borrowing his neighbour’s 
wife, and cannot be persuaded but that he has a right to take his 
own to market, and dispose of her in a halter. A highly respect- 
able banker “ runs a bit in debt,” and then runs away. The 
phrase goes forth that “ he was unfortunate in his speculations,” 
and all the world pities him. The poor man bilks his employer, 
or the chandler’s shop, and though all the world cries shame on 
him, he cannot comprehend that there is any difference in the 
two cases, except his being poor and the banker rich; therefore 
he hates the rich man who is allowed to rob with impunity. A 
rich bishop outrages public decency, and the law, first giving him 
time to provide himself with abundance of means, politely wishes 
him a pleasant journey. A poor clergyman, for signing another 
man’s name, without contemplating or obtaining any advantage to 
himself thereby, is transported. The poor man, who weighs this 
in his mind, cannot but conclude that the real crime is in the po- 
verty, and therefore his hatred to the rich is increased tenfold. 
More than all this, the crimes of the poor man are commonly 
caused by the sheer pain of misery and want; those of the rich are 
perpetrated in the wantonness of vice. A poor man begs in the 
streets through absolute want, and is forthwith sent to the tread- 
mill; a rich man does the same thing through wantonness, and it 
is considered a good jest. The law then destroys the remains of 
virtue in the poor man, by throwing him into prison among the 
outcasts of society; the rich man is accommodated for his money 
with good private apartments, in which that he cannot get out is the 
only punishment. With regard to the respectable part of the commu- 
nity, and the aristocracy, there is also a difference; for Justice has 
her grades. What is highly amortpes in a middle man, is the pink 
of propriety in a nobleman ; thus, Wakefield stole an heiress, and 
was rewarded with three years’ imprisonment in Newgate. London- 
derry stole an heiress, and was rewarded with her hand. Who is 
so blind as not to see the difference of persons? Had Wakefield 
been a mechanic or a labourer, he would doubtless have been 
hanged in terrvrem, with as little remorse as a pirate, or that most 
infamous robber of other game ycleped a poacher. But who would 
think of putting a rope round an aristocratic neck ?—P. 84. 

(To be continued.) 





POPULAR BOTANY.* 
{[Concluded. } 





Our author makes some very just observations about the absurd 
names bestowed upon plants; a great and a growing evil, by which 
We are at once annoyed by the most inharmonious sounds, and de- 
prived of the knowledge that has been conveyed by a more judicious 
nomenclature. 


‘ Very many of the new plants, and not a few of the genera, as 
well as some of the orders, are called after human beings; and there 


* The Botanic Annual ; or, Familiar Illustrations of the Structure, 
Haliis, Economy, Geography, Classification, and Principal Uses of 
Plants, with Notices of the way in which they are ~~ by Climates 
and Seasons, and a Short Sketch of Conifera. Py Robert Mudie, Author 


of * The British Naturalist, §c. 12mo. pp. 446. Cochrane and Co, 


is even a terminal distinction, to let us know when the name is the 

reward of labour, and when it is purely honorary: the radical part 
of the word may be English, or German, or Russ, or any language, 

however unmouthable, the users of which have names, and either 
find out plants, or win the favour of those who do ; and then comes the 

terminal a for the discoverer, or the ena for the honorary attribute. It 
| is all very well that the discoverer of a plant should have the merit of 
| the discovery ; but it is rather too bad that the fact of having been 
| first seen by such an individual should be the only information given 
| by that name, which, if it is to be of any use at al! should be a key to 
the general character of the plant. The discovery of the plant is a some- 
thing ; but, as contributing to general science or useful knowledge 
of anykind, it is the smallest something that can by possibility be ima- 
gined ; and if all that is known about it were to stop there, the dis- 
covery would not be worth the having. As to complimenting a patron 
of science or any other influential person with the name of a plant, 
—perhaps it should rather be said, complimenting the plant with his 
name,—it is not easy to see how it differs from a farmer calling a calf or 
a pig after his landlord, or an author calling a book on astronomical 
observation, ‘‘ Southiana,” in compliment to Sir James South; or 
which is, perhaps, nearer to the point at issue, my calling this book, 
“ Browniana,” for which that most profound botanist would, I dare 
say, not be over and above thankful. But it is not to the lords and 
labourers of the vineyard alone that the supposed honor is done: 
those who know and care little for the study, come in for their 
share; and a story (whether true or not is another matter) is told, 
of a certain ‘ nomifuctor” (that is about the word) who compli- 
mented his wife with the names of as many pretty flowers as would 
have formed a nosegay—although her only recorded labours in the 
science—soups and salads, pickles and preserves, of course excepted 
—was the destruction of a hortus siceus in his absence, in order to 
prove her thrift by selling the paper to the snuffinan.’ 


Our author does not omit to discuss the grand question of supe- 
riority between two systems that ought to go together hand in 
hand, giving and receiving mutual aid. He does not, however, 
treat it in the usual manner: he does not affect to despise a system 
which has made the scieace what it is, and which it certainly cannot 
afford to lose. He is willing to do justice to both methods :— 


‘ It may be all very well for those who are up to despise the 
ladder; but if they attempt to kick it down, that is only preventing 
the ascent of others; and there is little doubt that the abrogation 
of the Linnazan, or of some such artificial system, would greatly 
diminish the number of amateur botanists, who are, after all, in the 
fair road to the more recondite science of the subject, whether they 
may ever go the whole way or not; nor is there inuch doubt, that 
if they can they will. We must be careful not to confound a simple 
system, which pretends to nothing but what it actually accomplishes, 
with a system of imposture which assumes that which it never 
attempts. Nature has so many ways of letting people into her 
secrets, that the grand point is gained when the attention of the 
unlearned is drawn towards her works.’ 


We should not, as we before observed, consider this book as the 
best introduction for such as have yet to study the elements of 
botany; but, whatever other botanical works the student may 
possess, we should recommend it as a useful addition to them. The 
obscurity is confined to the systematic portion of the work, which 
is a very small one. 





ee 


BEAUTY OF THE CREATION. 





Wuar has often and bitterly vexed me, is to hear people lament the 
wretchedness of this life, and call the world a vale of sorrows. This 
is not only the most crying ingratitude (humanly speaking), but the 
true sin against the Holy Ghost. Is not enjoyment and well-being 
manifestly throughout the world the positive natural state of animated 
beings? Is not suffering, evil, organic imperfection or distortion, 
the negative shadow in this general brightness? Is not creation a 
continual festival to the healthy eye,—the contemplation of which, 
and of its splendour and beauty, fills the heart with adoration and 
delight ? And were it only the daily sight of the enkindling sun 
and the glittering stars, the green of the trees, and the gay and 
delicate beauty of flowers, the joyous song of birds, and the luxuriant 
abundance and rich animal enjoyment of all living things,—it would 
give us good cause to rejoice in life. But how much still more 
wondrous wealth is unfolded in the treasures of our own minds ! 
what mines are laid open by love, art, science, the observation and 
the history of our race, and, in the deepest deep of our souls, the 
| pious reverential sentiment of God and his universal work! Truly 
| we were less ungrateful were we less happy; and but too often we 
| stand in need of sufferingto make us conscious of this. A cheerful 
| grateful disposition is a sort of sixth sense, by which we perceive 
, and recognize happiness. He who is fully persuaded of its existence 
| may, like other unthinking children, break out into occasional com- 

plaints, but will sooner return to reason; for the deep and intense 

feeling of the happiness of living, lies like a rose-coloured ground in 

his inmost heart, and shines softly through the darkest figure which 
, fate can draw upon it.—German Prince. 
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THE MUSICAL FORGET-ME-NOT 

Apvances the following claims upon the public for its patronage. 
It contains a long list of compositions, many of them exhibiting 
more than ordinary talent: the names of Attwood, Auber, Horn, 
Barnett, Chaulieu, Bochsa, George Linley, and Tolbecque, which 
appear among the contributors, are a guarantee for the correctness 
‘of the above opinion. The music is likewise elegantly engraved, 
and correctly too, so far as we have examined. It contains a well 
engraved copy of the celebrated St Cecilia, after Domenichino; a 
spirited group in outline (in the style of the portraits to Fraser’s 
Magazine) of Paganini, Rossini, and Pasta; in which the general 
impression rather than a correct likeness of the originals is con- 
veyed. The compositions also, with only here and there an excep- 
tion, are accompanied with fac-similes of the author’s autographs. 
And lastly, the book is brought out in a very tasteful and liberal 
style, and at a reasonable price—twelve shillings only being charged 
for twenty-one original compositions. 

One word to the Editor of the ‘ Musical Forget-me-not.’ We 
take it for granted that he cannot be serious, when in his poetical 
introduction to the work, he speaks of the name of Zuchelli being 
a ‘ hoax’ upon the English public. They have been culled enough 
in all conscience ; and it matters little how much they are gulled, 
for they are never so happy as when being gulled :— 


‘ Doubtless the pleasure is as great, 
In being cheated, as to cheat.’ 


The mortifying thing is, that they are never so completely led by 
the nose as by sheer quackery. Impudence and incompetence in 
art strut about England full fed; true merit goes sighing. The 
passage alluded to in the Introduction is the following :— 


* To find perchance some hoax, when all is done, 
As fam’d Zuchelli—Susan Kelly’s son !’ 


The bass singer of that name who performed here, and was very 
popular for two or three seasons, is, unless we are greatly mistaken, 
the son of a highly respectable and excellent teacher of dancing 
(as the writer of this notice can testify) who for a short time was 
ballet-master at the opera-house, and till he returned to his native 
city of Bologna, resided at Tottenham. He married a Yorkshire 
lady ; and if the singer in question be the person we take him to be, 
he is the son of this couple, and was born at Tottenham; and a 
beautiful little John-Bull looking fellow he was. It is no doubt 
dutiful and patriotic in the Editor of the ‘ Musical Forget-me-not’ 
to encourage native talent, and to decry foreign importations, 
and above all, foreign quackery; but till native talent equal 
the foreign, he may as well attempt to persuade his ecountry- 
men to patronise currant and gooseberry wine in preference to 
Champagne and Rudisheimer. And, as regards quackery and jobbing, 
let him turn his attention towards some of his native institutions. 
By the way, we would hint to the Spectator, that, having finished 
his ‘ Anatomy of the Peerage,’ when he shall have completed the 
same operation upon that mulled old hotch-potch, the Royal Aca- 
demy, he will do well to turn his attention to that curious mass of 
Patrician humbug, the Royal Academy of Music: he will find some 
lively work toward, when he comes to scrutinize the Professorships 
of Harmony. 





THE PLAY-GOER. 





Covent GARDEN. 
Gorn to see The Beggars’ Opera, even when one’s only object is 
to hear a new singer, proves a strong temptation to enter into a 
eriticism on the comedy itself—for it cannot be considered merely 
an opera. There is so much wit, so much finely-pointed satire, so 
much tact displayed in identifying the purposes of all who, whether 


within or without the pale of the law, levy contributions on the 























rest of the community, that the music and the singing, however 
beautiful they may be, engage in this instance but a portion of the 
attention. Having thus shown our disposition to run away from 
our subject, we shall now shortly return to it. This biting season, 
which spares neither singers nor hearers, has, we regret to find, 
afflicted Miss Suirrerr with a hoarseness; in consequence of 
which, the play-bills inform us that Miss Inverarrry kindly under- 
took the part of Polly this evening. We have no intention to run 
a parallel between these two young ladies, both of {whom possess 
merits of no ordinary kind, and yet so distinct as to allow both to 
shine as stars in the same hemisphere, rivals only in their efforts to 
increase the love of what is sweet and harmonious, 

The Polly of Miss Inverarrry is of a less pensive cast than that 
of most we have seen; there is a fondness and a joyousness about 
it which are sure to win upon us, and tend to impress on the scene 
a semblance of reality, which is of never-failing effect in adding to 
the pleasure of the audience. The remonstrance, ‘ Can love be 
controlled by advice,’ was sung sweetly and appropriately ; and the 
air, ‘ But he so teaged me, and he so pleased me,’ were given, the 
first line in a somewhat playful manner, and the second with a 
delightfulness, as if of recollection—so beautifully adapted to the 
words, as to make the corollary, ‘ What I did you must have done, 
quite irresistible. This air was encored. That which followed, 
‘I’m like a ship,’ &c., is of that inspiriting cast that very few singers 
of any pretension absolutely fail in it ; it was not to be expected, there- 
fore, that Miss INverARiTy, who puts more intensity and feeling into 
her singing than the generality of vocalists, should be left behind in 
this instance. She was not; but yet, harmonizing as it does with 
that warmth of style which in a peculiar degree belongs to her, we 
found less to notice than we expected. The fine appeal, ‘Oh! ponder 
well,’ was given with proper simplicity and with trembling emotion 
towards the conclusion. In the duet with Macheath, ‘ Over the hills 
and far away,’ she resumed her fond and joyous manner, and this not 
only when she was singing herself, but when her lover was singing. 
Nothing could be better in keeping. ‘Cease your funning, which 
was encored, struck us as on the whole very beautiful, but the 
reality which was preserved, so far as proper modulation of the 
voice to the import of the words was concerned, was in some mea- 
sure destroyed by the singer turning her face towards the audience 
instead of towards Lucy. This sort of mistake is very easily fallen 
into, and is only important in such sterling operas as this of Gay. 
We are glad to see Miss Inverarrry’s name in the bills again ; 
there is a honied sweetness in her voice, which we can ill afford to 
forego. Her Polly will add to her previous reputation, as, indeed, 
any part, with which tones fich in kindly feelings, will assimilate, 
cannot fail to do. 

Brauam was in excellent voice, in Macheath, and Mrs Keeuey, 
in Lucy, seems determined to give no future representative of the 


part any chance of equalling her. 
* 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
E. S. has our thanks; but the letter which he notices appears to have been 
sufficiently answered already. 


The recommendations of our friend, who writes from ‘ Islington, 31 Dee.’ 
will be duly considered. 


De B—e suggests, that for the advancement of native music, it would be 
desirable to have church-composers in the different dioceses, who should 
receive salaries out of the incomes of the Bishops, 
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MISCELLANIES. 


— We are happy to see that Mr C. Kemble 
is so far recovered as to be announced for 
Mercutio next Monday. 


— Miss Inverarity and Miss Shirreff are to 
appear together shortly in the Haunted Tower. 


Mrs Cuive.—This celebrated comedian was 
once acting Bayes in the Rehearsal, when her 
brother, Raftor, a very inferior actor, speaking 
as usual, like a mouse in a cheese, in the cha- 
racter of bold thunder,—‘ O fie, Mr Raftor,’ 
said the female Bayes, ‘ speak out like a man. 
Surely you might have learned more assurance 
from your sister.’,— Gentleman’s Mag. 1785. 

An Otp Bacuetor (meaning one of the 
only true order, that is to say, a voluntary one) 
is a sort of whimsical being which Nature never 
intended to create: he was formed out of the 
odds and ends of what materials were ieft after 
the great work was over. Unluckily for him, 
the finer passions were already all used in the 
composition of those creatures meant for social 
enjoyment. What remained for the Bachelor 
was only se/f-love without weight or measure, a 
kind of understanding fit for no other use; a 
sprinkling of wisdom which turns acid from the 
sour disposition of the vessels in which it is 
contained, and the whole composition is con- 
cluded with an immoderate portion of oddities. 
Thus formed and finished, a Bachelor is popped 
into the world, mere lumber, without a possi- 
bility of being happy himself, or essentially 
contributing to the happiness of others. His 
only business is to keep himself quiet. He 
gets up to lie down, and lies down to get up. 
No tender impressions enliven his waking hours ; 
no agreeable reveries sweeten his dronish s!um- 
bers. If ever he speaks the language of sen- 
sibility, the inspiration is occasioned by some 
favourite dish, or the choice wines with which 
his cellars abound. The pace of a Bachelor is 
sluggish: he would hardly mend it to get out 
of a storm: but shew him a woman who is 
entitled to the compliment of his hat, and he 





brushes off as if he were walking—I! mean, 
shuffling—for a wager. A coffee-house is his 
sanctum sanctorum, especially as no women 
enter it. Here he lounges out half his days: 
and when his palate is pleased, he has no other 
wish to gratify.—C. A. I. P. 


— There was a remarkable singularity in the | 
character of Mr Samuel Crisp, a relation of the 
celebrated Sir Nicholas. fie was a bachelor, 
had been formerly a broker in Change alley, 
but for many years had retired from business, 
with an easy competency. His daily amuse- 
ment for the space of fourteen years consisted 
in going from London to Greenwich, and imme- 
diately returning in the stage; for which he 
paid regularly 27/. a year. He was a good- 
humoured, obliging, and facetious companion, 
always paying a particular attention and a pro- 
fusion of compliments to the ladies, especially 
to those who were agreeable. He was _perpe- 
tually projecting some little schemes for the 
benefit of the public, or, to use his own favour- 
ite maxim, pro bono publice. He was the insti- 
tutor of the Lactarium, in St George’s fields, 
and selected the Latin mottoes for the facetious 
Mrs Henniver, who got a little fortune there. | 
He projected the mile and half stones round | 
London; and teased the printers of newspa~ 
pers into the plan of letter-boxes, He was | 
remarkably humane and benevolent, and, with- | 
out the least osientation, performed many ge- | 
nerous and charitable actions, which would | 
have dignified a more ample furtune.—Gents, | 


Mag. 1784. | 
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THEATRICALS FOR THIS EVENING. 





DRURY LANE. 


Bickerstarr’s Opera of 





Love in a Village. 
Rosetta é Pe - Mrs Wo 
Lucinda a - Miss Field 
Deborah Woodcock - MrsC. Jones 
Madge . - « MrsHumby 
Sir William Meadows . Mr Andrews 
Young Meadows, - Mr Templeton 
Eustace a » « Mr Yarnold 
Justice Woodcock . « Mr Farren 
Hawthorn > A Mr Wood 


Hodge d ; Mr Harley 
End of ActI, A Statute Fair, with a Rustic Dance. 


After which, a Grand Christmas Comic Pantomime, 
called 
Harlequin & Little Thumb. 
Little Thumb * + Miss Marshall 
Zelinda (afterwards Columbine) Miss Baseke 
Lorenzo (afterwards Harlequin) |§ Mr Howell 
Count Manfred (aft. Pantaloon) Mr Bartlett 
Scamperini (afterwards Clown) Mr Southby 


Synopsis of the Scenery. 

Scene I. A Forest, with View of the Ogre’s 
Castle.—1L. A Room in Gaffer Thumb’s Cottage.— 
I{I. Splendid Hall in the Ogre’s Castle.—IV. Out- 
side of Gaffer Thumb’s Cottage.—V. Another part 
of the Forest, with Mount A®tna in distance.—VI, 
Spacious Dining-Room in the Ogre’s Castie—VII. 
Water-Mill near Canterbury.—VIII. An English 
Sea-Port.—IX. Milliner’s, Tobacconist’s, and Doc- 
tor’s Shop; arrival of the Cholera Morbus—X. *‘ My 
Lady’s Bed Chamber.’—XI. Woody Landscape and 
Gypsey Tent.— XII. Exhibition of the Gigantic 
Whale.—XIlI. Exterior of the King’s Theatre.— 
XIV. Interior of the King’s Theatree—XV. Stan- 
field’s Grand Diorama,—X VI. Painter’s House and 
Grocer’s Shop—X VII. Interior of Artist’s Room.— 
XVIII. Turnpike Gate and Highgate Tunnell.— 
XIX. Inside of Gaffer Thumb’s Cottage.—XX. The 
Feast of the Fairies. 

Description of the New and Splendid Diorama, De- 

signed and painted by Mr Sranrietp. 

No.1. the Grand Cana]. —2. The Church of Santa 
Maria della Salute.—3. The Dogano.—4. St Geor- 
gio Maggiore.—5. The Lido.—6. The Lagunes, at 
Night.—7. The Bridge of Sighs, by Moonlight.— 
8. The. Piazza de San Marco. —9. The Ducal 
Palace. 

To-morrow, Werner; and the Pantomime. 

On Friday, The Brigand ; The Bride of Ludgate ; 
and the Pantomime. 

On Saturday, Guy Mannering ; and the Panto- 





| mime. 


On Monday, Macbeth ; and the Pantomime. 








ADELPHI. 


Mr Beuckstone’s Barletta, ealled 
Victorine. 
The principal Characters by Mrs Yates, and Mirs 
Fitzwilliam, Messrs Yates, J. 
Buckstone, and O, Smith. 


After which, a New Comic Burletta, called 





Damon and Pythias. 
Mrs Stokes - - « Mrs Fitzwilliam 
Jane Lf . « Miss Daly 
| Pythias Smith . P Mr Yates 
Damon Smith " Mr Hemmings 


To conclude with a New Pantomime, called 
Haricquin and Liitie 
Bo=Peep. 
¢ « Miss Griffiths 
« Mr Gibson 
- Mr Brown 
. Mr Sanders 
- Mr King 


Columbine 
Harlequin ° 
Pantaloon 3 F 
Clown . 


Whirligig . 








QUEEN'S. 


A Drama, from the French, entitled 
Therese 
Thérése : Oi T. ull 
After which, a Petite Comedietta, entitled 
Possibie if not Probabie, 
ose . > - Mrs T. Hill 
To conclude with a Pantomimical dish, entitled 
The World Turned Up-= 
side Down. 





Columbine Mrs Kirby 
Harlequin . - Mr Kirby 
Pantaloon - « Mr Holleyoak 
Clown f os Mr Hoge 





Published by R. Seton, at the Tatler Office, 26 Brydges Street, Covent Garde 
are t> te odieeed ; sold by ONWHYN, 4 Catherine street, Strand ; 2 ry : + 
» Birchin lane; Ciance, 21 Finch lane, Cornhill ; STRANGE, Paternoster row; W ATLING, 409 Strand; 
LLoyp, 42 Frith street, Soho; 


Agent, 10 Broad court, Loug Acre ; 


lane, Corner of Russell court; D. HiLtoN, 8 Penton street, Pentonville; and by all Booksellers and Newsinen. 
4DVERTISEMENTS received at the Ofice, 26 Brydges street ; and by Messrs C. and W. ReYNELL, at the Printing fice, 45 Broad street, Golden square. 


Reeve, Hemmivg-, | 


BERS’ Library, Old Bond street; by CHAPPRI 


COVENT GARDEN. 


The Opera of 


Rob Roy Macgregor. 
Adapted by Mr Pocock. 
Diana Vernon (first time) . Miss Inverarity 





Martha : . « Miss Stohwasser 
Mattie ° : + Mrs Daly 
Helen Macgregor Mrs Lovell 


Mr Egerton 
Mr Abbott 
Mr Wilson 


Sir Frederick Vernon ‘ 
Rashleigh Osbaldistone 
Francis Osbaldiston . 


Owen 4 é . MrF. Matthews 
Captain Thornton . Mr Diddear 

| Dougal ‘ 3 . Mr Evans 
Major Galbraith . « Mr G.Staasbury 
Rob Roy. . ‘ Mr Warde 


Bailie Nicol Jarvie Mr Bartley 
After which, a New Grand Pantomime, called 
Hop o’ My Thumb. 
Little Jack . ' . Miss Poole 


Columbine ‘ > . Miss Davis 
Harlequin = ; » Mr Eller 
Clown ; ‘ . « Signor Paulo 
Pantaloon A * - Mr Tornour 
Lacquey patch , » «+ MrF. Sutton 


Synopsis of the Scenery. 

Scene I. Interior of Llys Bala.—11. The Ogre’s 

| Castle on Draig y Can.—IiIl The Brazen Bridge 

| over Dreg y Nan.—1V. The Ogre’s Grand Kitchen. 
|} —V. Pont y Monach, or the Devil’s Bridge.-—VI. 
| Llwyn of Nannan, or the Haunted Oak.—VII. The 

Brazen Castie.— VIII. The Ogre’s Vaults of Riches, 
| —1X. Hop o’ My Thumb’s Home, which is trans- 
| formed into Scene X. Thumb Palace.—XI. Llyn 
| Ogwen.— XII. Landscape and lun; Sign, the Prinee 
| of Wales.—XIII. The Interior of the Pavilion at 
| Charing-Cross—X1IV. Outside of the Shop of Tim 

| Telescope, Optician, &c. (by Moonlight). — XV. 

| The Nabob’s Pleasure Grounds —XVI. A Rural 

| Farm, near London. —XVII. The Local Cosme- 
jrama—XVIIL. The Gateway of the Public House, 
| the Fighting Cocks. — X!1X. The Launch of the 
Thunderer at Woolwich. —XX. The Illuminated 

Grove, in which Herr Cline will appear on the ‘Tight 

Rope.—XXI. The Temple of the Genius of the 

Harp. 

The Local Cosmorama, (painted by the Messrs 
Grirves) represents the progress of their Majesties 
and Suite, in the Royal Shallop, to the Opening oi 
the New London Bridge ; comprising the Views 
of Waterloo Bridge, Somerset House, the Temple 
Gardens, Blackfriars Bridge, and the New London 
Bridge. as it appeared on the Ist of August 1831. 
To-morrow, Love in a Village; 
On Friday, Brother aud Sister; The Irish Am- 

bassador; and the Pantomime. 

On Saturday, Fra Diavolo ; and the Pantomime. 

On Monday Romeo and Juliet; the Pantomime. 

On Tuesday, Old and Young; the Pantomime ; 
and the Millerand His Men. 








the Pantomime. 


“= 


| ROYAL OLYMPIC. 








A New Burletta, called 


| Wy Great Aunt! 
Mrs Headly ° . Mrs Glover 


Lionel Glossover, Esq. Mr J. Vining 
After which, a New Original Burletta, entitled 
| The Dumer Belle! 
| Eliza Ardenton Madame Vestiis 
Mary . . » « Miss Pincott 
Captain Vivian a Mr J. Vining 

To which will be added, the Burletta of 

Rll be Wour Second! 

Mr Placid ‘ . «+ Me Listoa 
To conclude with a new Burlesque Burletta, eatitled 
Olympic Devils! . 

e . Madame Vestiis 


Orpheus 





SURREY. 
A Serious Draina, entitled 
Metempsyochosis, 

The principal Characters by Miss Scott, Miss Vin- 
cent, Messrs Cobham, Elton, Vale, and Williams. 
After which, a New Comic Pantomime, called 

Old Hing Cole!”’ 

Colnmbine . . Mlle. Rosier 

Harlequin ‘ - «» MrHonner 

Clown . . M., H. Grammer 

Pantaloon Mr Asbury 

To conclude with a Tale of Enchantment, entitled 

Cinderelia. 

; - Miss Somerville 
Mr Edwin 


Cinderella 
Prince Floridoi 





j (to whom al! books, and communications for the Editor 
; WILSON, Royal Exchange; THomas, News- 


; “BUCKNALL, 2 King street, Covent Garden; TuRNOUR, 
lOMLINSON, Library, Great Newport street; Hirkts, Bowstreet; I. Tigrnay, 74 Drary 
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